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THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER TO THE DIVISION 
from 

Elizabeth A. Groves 

The experiment in Regional Meetings has 
been both significant and exhilarating. We have 
all derived benefits from a succession of meetings 
that have never before reached us from a single 
annual meeting. These Regionals have afforded 
us the opportunity to meet in smaller groups and 
discuss our philosophies, problems and hopes for 
the future, they have brought people together 
from neighboring areas that hitherto have been 
apart in miles, yet had many of the same prob- 
lems, they have given us the stimulus of a freer 
exchange of ideas and thanks to the excellent re- 
porting done on the meetings through the Top of 
the News more members have been in touch with 
the results of the discussions than ever before. 
We value these meetings and look forward with 
renewed enthusiasm to the next annual meeting 
in 1950, for there we hope to pool our experiences 
and gleanings of 1949 and show how these meetings have welded us into a 
yet closer knit organization, with a vitalized plan for library service to children 
and youth of all ages, in school and out. It is through unity and cooperation 
that our often expressed principles of library service to children and youth 
can be maintained and achieved. 





The Public Library Inquiry has had its “first outing’ at each Regional 
meeting and has stimulated much constructive discussion. It is an extremely 
valuable survey and its findings and implications to library service to children 
are most thought provoking and worthy of our careful consideration. 

This past year the Fourth Activities Report has been our chief concern 
and interest. This Report has been carefully analyzed and discussed at State 
meetings, at the Midwinter meeting in 1949 and at all seven of the Regional 
meetings. We all recognize the care, sincerity and objectivity of the Report. 
Part I has been accepted, but Part II is still being carefully weighed and evalu- 
ated. Recommendations appear in this section which vitally affect the future 
effectiveness of our Division and our concept of library service to children 
and youth, At the forthcoming Midwinter meeting there will be further 
analysis and clarification, an intensive study of the full implications of the 
recommendations will be reported on. The acceptance or non-acceptance of 
this Report by Council will depend on the membership of A.L.A. making its 
wishes known to Council and the Executive Board. This applies also to the 
nembers of the Division and to each of the three Associations within the 
Division. You must weigh the implications of the suggested changes, reach 
conclusions as to what they will mean to the Division as it now stands, how 
these changes will affect the quality and type of service being rendered to the 
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library interests of children now exemplified by the organized activities of 
school librarians, children’s librarians and young people’s librarians. Make 
these conclusions known to your Executive Board of the Division, write to 
your Councilors, to your Past-President Miss Sue Hefley, to Miss Louise 
LeFevre, to Miss Mildred Batchelder, to your President, to Top of the News. 
Your wishes will be conveyed to the Executive Board at its meeting in Chicago 
in January and all decisions reported back to you. Whether or not the Fourth 
Activities Report is accepted, whether or not the Division continues as it 
now is, depends on the will of each and every member of the Division and 
the three Associations within it. Are our aims, goals and principles to con- 
tinue to function as they have in the past? Are they to be further strength- 
ened through unity and cooperation? How can we best effect this? Only 
through careful appraisal, re-evaluation and a desire on the part of all to 
coordinate and cooperate as a unified whole. This can best come from 
within the membership itself. Think it over, further discuss it, and send in 
the results of your re-evaluation to your Executive Board before the Mid- 
winter meeting. The year ahead of us is a crucial one, it well may present a 
program of constructive action, or it may be placid and uneventful. How 
and what it turns into lies within the power of every member of the Di- 
vision. Make this power a matter of your individual interest, make this 
year a telling one, make it productive! 


RECOMMENDATIONS TO THE INCOMING 
C.L.A. CHAIRMAN 


from 
Virginia Chase 
The following was read at the C.L.A. meetings in Atlantic City and 
Grand Rapids to determine the feeling of the members towards the ideas 
presented. It was suggested by the group as a whole that these recommenda- 
ticns ke presented to the incoming C.L.A. chairman. 

1. That a closer relationship between state and regional groups of 
children’s librarians be established with the national chairman as she 
needs to know the officers of local organizations and to know through 
whom to work in order to strengthen the organization of the Chil- 
dren’s Library Association. 

2. That a sub-committee be appointed, the function of which be to 
determine ways and means of strengthening the place and position of 
children’s librarians and library work with children with public 
library administrators and that this sub-committee make recommenda- 
tions which may be applicable to large, small and medium sized 
libraries. 

That program meetings for Midwinter conferences be planned. 
Heretofore Midwinter conference has consisted of business meetings 
to which koard members and committee members have been invited. 
With the growth of C.L.A. membership (now close to 1500) it is 
deemed important that at a// library gatherings, meetings be held 
which will encompass the C.L.A. membership-at-large. 


w 
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TO: THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 
FROM: Margaret K. Walraven, Chairman. 


In going over the affairs of the American 
Association of School Librarians, your new 
Chairman is impressed with three things. 

The first of these concerns the healthy state 
of the Association. Former chairmen have done 
a fine job, committees are active, and regional 
meetings, well attended, have focused interest 
on the Association as never before. There has 
been a gain in membership, Margaret Nichol- 
sen, membership chairman, having organized the 
country into regional districts with regional 
chairmen who, in turn, are responsible for the 
work of state chairmen. There are now nearly 
two thousand members of A.A.S.L. out of a po- 
tential sometimes estimated as over 12,000, 

Under Ruth Ersted’s leadership, the Council to the Association was 
formed. Heads of school library groups in the various states are attending 
Midwinter and National conferences serving as liaison between the National 
and State groups. At Midwinter 1949, Council members were present from 
32 states, Washington, D.C., and Canada, representing a two-way quickening 
of interest in the states from which they came and in the Association of which 
they are a part. 

Past Chairman Frances Henne perfected the Council idea, issued state- 
ments of function and provided order of representation—all with Board ap- 
proval. Committee work has been consolidated and strengthened. There are 
fewer committees with larger personnel. Margaret Rufsvold’s dudio-lisual 
School Library Service (A.L.A., 1949, $2.75) is an outgrowth of her work as 
Chairman of the Audio-Visual Education Committee. Miss Henne has, also, 
with the aid of committee chairmen, succinctly stated the functions of various 
committees and completely reorganized the files of the Association into system- 
atic, handy tools. 

Flourishing as A.A.S.L. may be, it faces a critical time in the year ahead. 
There is no thought of complacency. Thus the second impression your new 
chairman has is the immediacy of our present problems, of the need for an 
objective view as we consider at Midwinter the implications of the recommend- 
ations of our own Board: that we accept Division status, become in fact an 
association, not remain a third part of a Division. Implicit in the recommend- 
ation of the Board is provision for continued work with children’s and young 
people’s librarians through joint committees on problems of mutual interest 
and importance. 

Articulate members are needed at Midwinter, which, this year, is the 
annual business meeting. Again the good judgement of previous leaders and ot 
the Board and of our Council is vindicated since any A.A.S.L. member is 
free to attend any meeting of our group. There are no closed meetings. At 
the annual meeting any member is free to express his considered opinion. The 
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Democratic process will prevail. “What Status for A.A.S.L.?” is the subject 
for discussion at the first meeting in January, and regional chairmen have 
been invited to bring a report from their various conferences. Vote will not be 
hurried, lobby and corridor conversation is encouraged, and on Sunday morn- 
ing the topic will be reconsidered. 

A third area of thought confronts your new chairman: there is still a 
great deal of pioneering to be done in the field of school librarianship. There 
are some states that have no organization of school librarians, and only 24 
states have school library supervisors. (California, through its professional 
committee of the state school library association, has presented a magnificent 
statement to the State Department of Education requesting the appointment 
of a supervisor, and Illinois has just announced that a school library super- 
visor will soon be appointed.) Much work must be done in the establishment 
of library service in elementary schools. A.A.S.L. authorized at last Mid- 
winter (1949) the establishment of a committee for the promotion of ele- 
mentary school libraries, and personnel will be announced soon. 

Another facet of library extension is the improvement of existing library 
service. The talk made by Mr. K. E. Oberholtzer, superintendent of schools, 
Denver, to A.A.S.L. last Midwinter has been published in two parts in the 
December, 1949 and January, 1950 4.L.d. Bulletin. This paper will form 
the basis for a panel discussion at Midwinter, 1950. We may not like every- 
thing Mr. Oberholtzer says, but we stand to profit from constructive criticism. 

The Association is flourishing, we do face critical times, there is work 
to be done. What are our major objectives as an Association? Primarily, 
most of us would agree that the extension and improvement of library service 
are our major concerns—more books and other materials for more boys and 
girls. With one-third of the boys and girls in this country having no library 
service of any kind, pioneering is not a closed field. What kind of organiza- 
tion will best fit our goals? —The membership must decide. 

MIDWINTER CONFERENCE PROGRAM 

The A:A.S.L., C.L.A., and A.Y.P.L. will have program meetings at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel during A.L.A. Midwinter January 26-29. The 
C.L.A. and A.Y.P.L. will have a combined luncheon meeting on January 26 
at 12 o’clock in the hotel. 

The A.A.S.L. has scheduled the following discussion and program 
meetings : 

January 26—10 A.M. ‘What status for A.A.S.L.” 

Reports from regional chairmen and discussion. 

January 27—2 P.M. “Advisory and Referral Services through 
A.A.S.L. Committees.” 

January 28—8:45 A.M. “Carnival of Books’’ broadcast NBC 
program, WMAQ. 

January 28—12 noon—Luncheon meeting—panel discussion 
“The Administrator and the School Library” based on paper by 
Kenneth Oberholtzer presented last Midwinter and published in 
December, 1949 and January, 1950 4.L.d4. Bulletin. 

January 29—10 A.M. “What is the Future for the A.A.S.L, ?” 
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TO: 5 
From: Elinor Walker, Chairman a 
. : , E ; g 
Disheartened by the weakness of the fall outpu: of books—especially r 
adult books—for young people, 1 began corresponding with members of the 
Association of Young People’s Librarians. I found that many of them felt F 


as I do—that it was time to take some definite steps toward improving books 
of the future for our patrons. Up to this time most of our effort to tell 
publishers what we need for young people have been scattered, and we must 
admit that only occasionally have the publishers heard and heeded our pleas 
for better books. It is apparent that everyone needs to get behind some con- 
crete plans if we are going to accomplish much. We do not believe that this 
is our problem alone, and we hope that other sections in ALA will be willing 
to work with us. 

We believe that if the publishing houses had editors for young adult 
books that book production would improve. Our special editor would impress | 
upon writers of adult books the importance, to their literary prestige and to 
their pocketbooks, of a recommendation by young people’s librarians. Such an_ | 
editor would be aware, and we would keep him aware, of our needs in books 
and would seek out those who could write well in providing the material to 
meet our needs, 

We realize how much the Newbery and Caldecott prizes have done for 
the production of better -tooks for children. We might well benefit from the 
experience of our colleagues, the children’s librarians. It seems most appropri- 
ate that a prize be offered for the best book for young adults. 

How often you have heard editors and publishers’ representatives saj 
that libraries are not their biggest market and that they must provide the 
booksellers, who buy in quantities, the type of books for which their patrons 
ask. It may be somewhat visionary but it is possible that there are some book- 
sellers who may te willing to back us. Not all booksellers are interested 
only in sales, disregarding entirely the quality of their merchandise. All educat- 
ing is not done in the schools. Better advertising of better books can’t help 
but influence the public to buy a higher quality of reading matter. 

One of the faults found with many collections assembled for high school 
age readers is that the books, particularly in fiction, are insipid and superficial. 
No adult books which challenge the young people to grow, to expand their 
horizons and to increase their reading ability and interests are included. One 
reason for this situation is that the librarian lacks faith in the suitability of 
adult books for teen agers. She has not read the adult books herself, and she is 
afraid to trust the judgment of most reviewers. She has found they are not 
discriminating in their book selection or recommendations. If we can give 
confidence to these librarians that the books, which our group recommends, 
are truly worthwhile, we shall have given fresh opportunities for growth to 
many young readers. 

This is not an easy project to undertake, and it can not be completed in 
one year. I should like to hear from all the members of the Association. | 
can not write to each one of you personally. I do not know what our line of | 
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attack will be and therefore, your reaction to this writing and your suggestions 
are needed badly. I have asked for time for a meeting at Midwinter so sug- 
gestions are also in order for that program, Let’s work together this year as 





= we never have before. 
* TO THE MEMBERS OF C.L.A. 
a From Margaret Clark, Chairman — — 
ell As a new year begins for our membership it 
ust scems important to announce a few activities 
mi initiated or sponsored during Virginia Chase's 
os able Chairmanship, which will be carried out 
his during the coming year. 
ng 1. In response to many requests from the 
membership, a C.L.A. program meeting will 
alt be offered at the Chicago Midwinter Con- 
sia ference. C.L.A, will present Miss Harriet 
ne | Long, Professor ot Children’s Literature at 
a 7 W estern, Reserve School of Library Science, 
i and a former Chairman of C.L.A. at a 
nes luncheon meeting. Miss Long’s topic will 
be /lighlights of Children’s Books for 1949. 
™ Miss Mary Eakin, Librarian of the Univer- 
“ sity of Chicago Materials Center, will pro- 
- vide books to be introduced on the program. 
2. The Newbery-Caldecott announcement which was changed to 
‘ the March I date last year will have another slight modification at 
‘ Mr. F rederic Melcher’s suggestion. The first Monday in March is 
. planned instead as a permanent date, to avoid having the announce- 
‘ ment fall on a day less favorable to publicity. 
d 3. The excellent increase in membership for last year, almost 25%, 
t- is. due to the activity of Laura Steese and her fine committee. 
Pp They are aiming at a similar goal this year, and every C.LA. 
member is urged to cooperate and encourage membership among 
iI newcomers in her area. Last year’s membership brochure, /t’s Time 
L To Join, which included an invitation to interested C.L.A. members 
7 to volunteer for committee services brought a worthwhile response. 
* Half of the members who signified interest were placed on this 
f year’s committees, and other names are being held in reserve. 
. Activities will continue to be announced in this column, throughout the 
t year, but in this first letter to members,—officers, committee chairman and 
i committee members want to express a sincere hope that the coming year will 
. prove a successful and constructive one. 
0 A.L.A. ANNUAL CONFERENCE, 1950 
Cleveland has been selected as the 1950 A.L.A. Conference city. The 
1 dates will be July 16-22. Headquarters for the Division of Libraries for 
Children and Young People will be the Hollenden Hotel. Information about 
f | sending in reservations will be announced in the 4.L.4. Bulletin. 
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This issue devotes a major part of its space to discussions of the pro- e 
posals for A.L.A. reorganization, especially as they affect the Division. It b 
seems to the editor that the issue is such an important one, and discussions pi 
brought out such a diversity of opinion, that such space allocation was , 
warranted, A 

There were many other important discussions at the various regional 
meetings: the Public Library Inquiry, library book selection policies, library 0 
activities, etc. here were a number of very interesting and thought provoking y 
talks. Some of the speeches are to be published in Library Journal or Wilson 
Bulletin. Some will appear in the March issue of Top of the News. It was | ¢ 
with regret that we decided to omit them from this issue, but to cut the | ° 
material as drastically as we would have had to cut to give even token repre- | 
sentation to all the important materials sent in after the regional conferences ( 
would have ended in a// losing their life and individuality. t 

1 
A.L.A. REORGANIZATION 
(A Roundup of Discussions at Regional Conferences) 

At each of the Regional Conferences the Division of Libraries for Children and 1 

Young People and its member Associations held discussions on the recommendations of ( 


the Fourth Activities Committee as they would affect children’s and young people's 

librarians in school and public libraries. The following is a summary of some of the 
discussion; some speeches are included in full where they represent divergent view- 
points; recommendations of regional meetings are printed as passed. 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC (Atlantic City, October 2-5) 

At the Division meeting on October 4, the Fourth Activities Committee report was 
discussed by a panel. Ethel M. Fair, Director, Library School, New Jersey College for 
Women, was moderator; Christine Gilbert, Munsey Park School, Manhassett, N.Y. | 
and Helen Davis, Junior High School, Binghamton, N.Y. represented A.A.S.L.; | 
Virginia Chase, Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, Pa. and duane Izard, Mt. Vernon Public 
Library, Mt. Vernon, N.Y. represented C.L.A.; Mrs. Margaret Edwards, Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore, Md. and Lillian Morrison, New York Public Library, N.Y. 
represented A.Y.P.L. Mildred Batchelder, Executive Secretary of the Division, was 
resource member of the panel. 

The meeting purposed to find out how the changes proposed by the Fourth Ac- 
tivities Committee would affect C.L.A., A.A.S.L. and A.Y.P.L. 

Miss Batchelder explained how the present organization of A.L.A. affects the 
three groups in question and then contrasted it with the proposed organization, stressing 
the federated associations which are based on the kind of library where one works 
and the functional departments which are determined by the kinds of work done. 

Miss Chase felt that the new arrangement was not half as logical nor as simple as 
the old. The Executive Secretary of each Association would have the same salary but 
the Administration and Technical Services Departments would have fewer sections on 
which to spend money and effort than the Department of Service to Readers of which 
the Division of Libraries for Children and Young People would be a part. The 
Federated Association set-up is illogical. To be logical, there should be an education 
and research association to which college, reference and school libraries would belong. 
The question of funds she brought up as a most important consideration. 

Miss Gilbert said the school librarians might gain a good deal if independent 
under the new plan, but cooperation cannot be secured under the new program. School 
and children’s librarians all should work together; they need each other and learn 
from each other. There is no provision for Top of the News under the new program. 
The kind of work is more basic than where we do it; so the basic group should be 
functional as it is now. | 
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Another panel member felt that in a change there would be years of confusion 
and work would slow down. The present set-up has not been in existence for many 
years. We are just beginning to appreciate the Division. If we change now, it would 
be five or six years before anything could really be accomplished, If service is im- 
portant, the present set-up is best. Working with the child is better unified. The 
present Division has more voting power, has a specialist as Executive Secretary, and 
has allocated funds. We would not have as much influence in the Public Library 
Association as the Division has now. 

Helen Davis said that the membership should know that the majority of the board 
of the A.A.S.L. approved the principle of the autonomous position of the school 
librarians but did not approve the adoption of Part II. They suggested that some of 
the principles of the report might serve as a guide in planning. 

Miss Gilbert read a resolution passed by A.A.S.L. at this conference recommending 
that the Division of Libraries for Children and Young People be continued as now 
organized and that Part II of the Fourth Activities Report be rejected. 

Miss Chase presented a resolution passed by the C.L.A. of the Middle Atlantic 
Region. It read as follows: It is resolved that the second part of the Fourth Activities 
Committee Report be not approved for the reason that the suggested reorganization of 
the American Library Association in all its aspects seems cumbersome, unwieldy, and 
impractical and offers no improvement upon the present plan. 

A resolution was then presented by Mabel Williams as follows: Resolved that, 
since it is obvious from the discussion that we feel we are serving children and young 
people more effectively under our present organization than under the proposed plan, 
the Division of Libraries for Children and Young People reject the Fourth Activities 
Committee Report, Part Il, and keep the Division as it now stands. It was seconded. 

In the course of the discussion which followed Lillian Lawyer, chairman of 
A.Y.P.L., reported that members of that group meeting in Atlantic City had decided as 
follows: The Young People’s Librarians in the Middle Atlantic Region feel that the 
most effective work with children and young people can be done under the present 
Division of Libraries for Children and Young People in the American Library Associ- 
ation and therefore reject the Fourth Activities Committee report. 

The resolution presented by Miss Williams was unanimously approved. This 
action was recognized, of course, to be a recommendation to the next Division meeting, 
since no official action was possible at the regional meetings. 

NEW ENGLAND (Swampscott, October 12-15) 

At the New England meeting, following an explanation of the Fourth Activities 
Committee Report and its special implications relating to the Division there was a 
general discussion period with Mildred Batchelder as chairman and a panel composed 
of representatives of the sections: Elizabeth Gordon for C.L.A., Mrs. Katherine 
Jeffery for A.Y.P.L., and Esther Millett for A.A.S.L. 

The general feeling was against acceptance of the Report. There was agreement 
for the need of further study and enlightenment to the membership as a whole. 

It was felt to be unfortunate to separate the School Librarians from the group. 
However, one member from A.A.S.L. expressed the belief that there was some benefit 
resulting from the proposed arrangement, since that group would have more autonomy, 
which might result in larger membership. 

Concern was expressed over the proposed “sharing” of the services of a part time 
secretary. It was pointed out that our representatives should make strong emphasis for 
the values to us of a “specialist” such as we now have serving as secretary. 

It was suggested that duplication of membership as put forth in the Report would 
result in misunderstanding of responsibilities and general confusion. 

The likely loss of Top of the News as our organ was met with the feeling that it is 
a tool of increasing effectiveness, and the proposed share in a publication for Public 
Libraries could never replace its usefulness to us. 

Regardless of the type of organization, there was evidence that members prefer the 
allocation of dues for support on a percentage basis. 

Considering the status of librarianship within our own area, the suggestion was 
offered that there may be greater gains for increasing and better school libraries if we 
remain firm in the stand that we not be divided as a Division. 
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It was further suggested that there may be some merit in the reclassification among 
the school librarians whereby those representing secondary and preparatory schools 
might group with the junior college librarians, rather than with the school librarians 
whose interests are similar to those of children’s librarians. 

The suggestion was made that children’s librarians may do well to re-evaluate 
themselves and their goals toward working more closely with their administrators. 

It was felt that work on this proposed change should be evolutionary not revolution- 
ary. The group wished to go on record as believing in the federated organizations 
belonging to the whole, but functioning more or less as autonomous divisions. 

The following recommendation was passed by the group: | 

The members of the New England regional group of the Division of Libraries for 
Children and Young People recommend that the present organization be retained: | 
That in view of common objectives and increasing effectiveness since the formation of 
the Division, greater gains are assured by a continued coordinated organization. } 
That Part II of the Report of the Fourth Activities Committee in its present form | 
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not be approved; that the Report be accepted as advisory only and the subject of 
further study by the entire membership of the Division. 
SOUTHEAST (Miami, October 26-29) 

The discussion of the Fourth Activities Report by A.A.S.L. at the Southeastern 
Regional Conference was very informal. Miss Sara Krentzman clarified the activities 
of the Report Committee and a recommendation came from the floor that we as indi- 
viduals should bestir ourselves in the matter of studying the report and submit notes 
through our Council member at some later date, such date not being designated. Miss 
Nancy Jane Day, Supervisor of School Libraries, South Carolina State Department of 
Education moved: that no official action on the Fourth Activities Report be taken at 
this time. The motion was seconded by Miss Virginia McJenkins, Supervisor of School 
Libraries, Georgia State Department of Education. The motion carried with only 
three opposing votes. 

Miss Margaret Miller of the Birmingham Public Library, Birmingham, Alabama, 
presided at the C.L.A. meeting. In a discussion of the Fourth Activities Committee 
report, the following spoke: Miss Adele Cohn, Birmingham, Alabama, Public Library; 
Miss Mary McNeely, Charlotte, North Carolina, Public Library; Miss Julia Muse, 
Carnegie Library, Atlanta, Georgia reported for Miss Mary Frances Cox of Atlanta. 

Miss Miller reviewed the history and accomplishments of the present Division of 
Libraries for Children and Young People and outlined the Report’s reorganization 
plans. Miss Cohn explained in detail the proposed Functional type of organization and 
compared the present A.L.A. organization with the proposed one. Miss McNeely re- 
ported on the Federated type of organization, objecting to it from the point of view that | 
C.L.A. would lose in financial support, and would not have the same active repre- 
sentation on various committees. She expressed the fear that C.L.A. would lose its 
identity through reorganization, Miss Muse’s report was a “Picture of the School 
Division of the Boys’ and Girls’ Department of the Atlanta Public Library in its ad- 
ministrative set-up for service to Elementary School Children within the Atlanta 
Public Schools.” The meeting was then opened for discussion. 

The general feeling of those present was that complicated committee structure and 
cut in financial support would be barriers in expediting Division work. 

It was agreed that Children’s librarians should inform the public, as well as 
library administrators of the purpose of library work with children. The recommenda- 
tion made at the C.L.A. meeting of the Middle Atlantic Region was read. Mrs. Ann 
McCreary moved; it was seconded, and the motion carried that C.L.A. of Southeastern 
Regional Conference endorse the recommendation of the Middle Atlantic C.L.A. which 
stated: It is resolved that the second part of the Fourth Activities Committee Report be 
not approved for the reason that the suggested reorganization of the American Library 
Association in all its aspects seems cumbersome, unwieldy and imbractical, and offers 
no improvement on the present plan. 

MIDWEST (Grand Rapids, November 9-12) 

At the Midwest Regional conference, each section held a separate meeting for 
discussion of the implications of the report for its own group, and the Division, at a 
panel discussion, presented opinions from each group to the membership as a whole. 
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The panel at the C.L.A. meeting represented the states in the region. Members 

were Harriet G. Long, Associate Professor, School of Library Science, Western Reserve 
University, Ohio; Mrs. Charlemae Rollins, George C. Hall Branch, Chicago Public 
Library, Illinois; Elizabeth Burr, Library Consultant, Children’s and Young People’s 
Services, Wisconsin Library Commission, Wisconsin; Evelyn R. Sickels, Supervisor of 
Work with Children, Indianapolis Public Library, Indiana; Mrs. Jewell Mansfield, 
Mark Twain Branch, Detroit Public Library, Michigan. Marian C. Young, Chief, 
Children’s Department, Detroit Public Library, chairman, explained how the Fourth 
Activities Committee was constituted, what its assignment had been, and outlined 
present and proposed organization of A.L.A. 
Harriet Long: The increased size of A.L.A. and the changed and changing character 
of its membership have affected and are affecting A.L.A. structure. All of us know, 
for instance, that the A.L.A. was founded by librarians working in public libraries. 
For many, many years its policy, its programs were directed by and aimed toward 
public librarians. Therefore, when children’s librarians organized themselves, first, 
into a round table and then into a section for work with children, these groups were 
still part of that public library family. 

In the meantime the character of A.L.A. membership has been changing. Over the 
years librarians, other than those working in public libraries, have joined it in in- 
creasing numbers. The fact that a Division of Public Libraries came into being is 
proof of the fact that public librarians are now only a segment of the A.L.A. member- 
ship. 

As this has been happening, children’s librarians, more and more, have become 
divorced from participating in programs, discussions, policies in the public library 
field, because such discussions and such policy forming actions are not the concern of 
the whole A.L.A. any more. They are a part of the Division of Public Libraries, 
with which we have no organizational relationship of any kind. 

The Division of Public Libraries is asking the Trustees Division and the Extension 
Division to unite with it and form an Association of Public Libraries. The Children’s 
Library Association is invited, also. It is common knowledge that the Extension 
Division is favorably considering the possibility. If it should hecome a part of an 
Association of Public Libraries it is asking for certain prerogatives, such as, repre- 
sentation on Council, money for projects, and full participation in the affairs of the 
new association. Now, if the C.L.A. should decide to affiliate with this large and 
powerful and strong Association of Public Libraries might we not ask for similar 
prerogatives? If we do not become a part of this Association, we alone, among all 
public librarians, remain outside of the organization which will be framing the phi- 
losophy for the public library of the future. That I believe would be a serious loss to 
us. We should be in there on committees, we should be in there working with other 
public librarians. 

The opportunity for school librarians to organize themselves into an autonomous 
Association of School Librarians remains. Can we expect that school librarians will 
refrain from so doing, especially since there is a place for School, Children’s and 
Young People’s librarians to come together for the discussion of mutual problems in 
the functional organization? I believe that the years of working together as a 
Division, of successfully working together as a Division, will make it possible and 
certain that there will be an established relationship of some kind among these three 
groups, 

Charlemae Rollins: One of the issues in the report is the recommendation that we, as 
children’s librarians, be classified according to the type of library in which we work 
instead of type of service. Now I am going to use myself as a type of librarian,—-a 
fairly representative type—a worker in a children’s room of a large public library. 
Not many of us have administrative positions; most of us are under the direct super- 
vision of the branch head; we are dominated largely by the policies and practices 
set up by the adult department. Many librarians in adult departments feel that 
children’s work is necessary and essential,—but not important. Even when the circula- 
tion statistics prove that the bulk of the work has been done in the children’s room, we 
are relegated to second place. But there has always been one place where we felt we 
were first; that was C.L.A. There people appreciated us; there we had status. Whether 
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we went to an A.L.A. conference or not, we knew that C.L.A. was there to represent us 
and there we felt important. 

After accepting this assignment I talked to the teacher-librarians in the elementary 
schools in my district about the work we were doing together. They felt that we were 
doing pretty well together. We were certainly helping children toward books; we did 
have the same problems. 

Now my type of librarian would like to ask a few questions: 

1. How do we know that the public librarians want us in their Association? 

2. Will we have the same status as other workers or will we be relegated to second 
class status in the Public Libraries Association? Will we have to ask them, “Please 
may we have the Newbery-Caldecott dinner at A.L.A.?” 

3. Will there be funds for us to have speakers at our section meeting? 

4. Do the majority of school librarians want a separate division? 

Psychologists and social scientists say that it is right and natural for all of us to 
want to be important. In C.L.A. we are important. I, as the type of librarian that I 
am, would like to face the future feeling that I am an important part of A.L.A. 
Elizabeth Burr: Last June the Wisconsin C.L.A. appointed a committee on the Fourth 
Activities Committee Report, headed by Norma Rathbun, Chairman of the Wisconsin 
Library Association, Workers with Children and Young People. The committee recom- 
mends: 

1. That the reorganization of the Children’s Library Association proposed by the 

Fourth Activities Committee be voted down. 

2. That the present Division of Libraries for Children and Young People, with 

its present sections, remain the same. 

3. That a positive program be established to work with library administrators 

through the C.L.A. and individually by a second membership of children’s li- 

brarians in the Public Libraries Division. 

The committee wanted the present Division to remain because of the opportunity to 
work with school librarians in all Division committees and in a Division set-up for 
conferences, institutes, etc. Other advantages—Top of the News; financial allotments; 
Council representation; Executive Secretary. 

The committee could not see benefits to C.L.A. and felt that we would lose touch 
with our co-workers in the school section under reorganization. To be only one of 
varied interests under the Department of Service to Readers did not seem as strong as 
the present set-up. 

The third recommendation was made because the committee realized the need of 
working with their own administrators more closely and the proposal seemed a better 
way than, as one member of the committee said, “losing the C.L.A. in the complexity of 
the Public Libraries Division.” 

However, in the light of the A.A.S.L. Executive Board recommendation that the 
School Librarians become an autonomous association, the Wisconsin people felt that, if 
such action is taken, the C.L.A. should become a section of the Public Libraries Associ- 
ation. The need to work with the total public library program is most evident to 
every one of us, as children’s librarians in public libraries. Expansion of Public 
Libraries (official publication of that Division) to include material on children’s work 
will bring our program more directly to the attention of administrators. 

It seems to me that the C.L.A., organized as a section within the Public Libraries 

Association, can and will become a strong entity; that coordination with school librari- 
ans can be accomplished by joint committees, when needed, and by joint planning for 
programs at conferences, institutes, etc., and that there are possibilities in this type of 
organization that need to be explored. 
Evelyn Sickels: Only a short time ago the children’s librarians joined forces with the 
school librarians and the young people's librarians, and our work has gained through 
that unity. Today the Division of Libraries for Children and Young People is the 
second largest division of A.L.A. After working hard to gain this combined strength, it 
seems to me that if we are divided again we will lose the ground we have gained by 
cooperation. 

As we all know, the work of the children’s librarians and the school librarians 
supplement each other. We work with the same children, towards a common goal— 
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that of giving the finest possible service in bringing children and books together. 

The complexities which would most certainly result from the proposed reorganiza- 
tion make me dizzy to contemplate. Take committee work for example. What a 
waste of effort, time and expense in duplication! Under the present organization, the 
Division acts as a clearing house, and committee work is carefully coordinated. 

Obtaining funds for our work would be greatly complicated, In our present set-up 
we know exactly what funds we can count on—an average of fifty cents per member. 
Under the proposed plan we would be obliged to compete with eight or nine other 
divisions for funds. We now have our Division bulletin, Top of the News, which is 
devoted to subjects of interest to all of us working with children and young people. 
Under the reorganization we would either have no bulletin, or we would have one 
which covered subjects pertaining to all public library services. Both the Children’s 
and Young People’s sections would soon lose their identity. Under the present plan 
we have our own Executive Secretary; under the proposed plan we would have only 
partial services of an Executive Secretary. 

The entire plan for reorganization seems to me to be worked out on the wrong 

basis. The emphasis is on types of libraries, not types of service. Service is our slogan 
—not organization. What we need in our service to readers is more unity, not more 
division. 
Jewell Mansfield: Children’s librarians have accomplished a good deal as part of the 
Division in the A.L.A, organization. However it may be possible that they have 
ignored other movements in the A.L.A. which might seriously undermine the position so 
recently gained. No matter what reorganization of A.L.A. evolves, there will be a 
Public Library Division. First children’s librarians are public librarians; as such they 
have a responsibility to the entire public library organization in framing and further- 
ing objectives. Unless children’s librarians can demonstrate their interest in the 
larger field and their loyalty to the organization as a whole, they can hardly expect 
their plaintive cries about lack of support and opportunities for advancement to be 
seriously considered. 

I cannot help but believe that many of the objections to the Fourth Activities 
recommendations are assumptions based on fear, If children’s librarians truly believe in 
their work as an integral part of and a legitimate function of the public library they 
need not fear loss of voice and financial support. Public libraries have committed 
themselves for fifty years to the development of children’s libraries. There is no 
evidence to support the theory that they will not do so in the future in spite of wider 
developments in the whole field. The Public Library Division has asked us to associate 
with them. I do not think we will need to ask for prerogatives; I think they will set 
up certain ones as our inalienable rights. 

As for working with school librarians and others working with children, there is 
opportunity for such a meeting place in functional Department of Service to Readers. It 
gives us exactly what we have now with even wider implications. For it is definitely 
stated that where programs are set up within the field of Children’s work, the chil- 
dren’s librarians will speak for the entire 4.L.A. in its subject field. The services, 
policies and goals we believe in will be our prerogatives. 1 think we gain a greater 
strength than we have had before, 

Top of the News has been important as a channel of communication for children’s 
librarians. However, I think that the inclusion of our material in a necessarily ex- 
panded Public Libraries publication will be of far greater worth to us. How much 
more immediate will be the impact of what we have to say if it is in the publication all 
public librarians are going to read. As for competing for funds, I don’t think we would 
have to compete for them. I think we might have to justify the use of our funds. 
Again, if you really believe in what you are doing it is not hard to justify what you 
want. 

In conclusion it must be stressed that whatever the reorganization of A.L.A., it 
must be approached from the idea that the growth and goals of the entire A.L.A. can 
only be accomplished through the united effort of all its parts, 

In the period of discussion from the floor, Virginia Chase commented: It appears 
to me that we are assuming that the Report is going to be adopted. Why should we 
assume that? I think we should assume that the Fourth Activities Report will mot be 
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adopted and go on from that point and give our reasons why it should not be adopted. 
I am practical. To me the arrangements are the most impractical that anyone could 
conceive. (Miss Chase went on to analyze the recommendations pertaining to Executive 
Secretaries, funds, etc., and expressed the feeling that there would be too much over- 
lapping of functions.) Other members commented on Top of the News as opposed to a 
section in a Public Libraries publication. 

Agatha Shea, of the Chicago Public Library, said in part: I am not in favor of 
trying to coerce the school librarians into staying with us. I do not believe that if a 
large number of children’s and young people’s librarians feel that they wish to continue 
to work together they should be forced to separate. There is nothing sacred about 
the Fourth Activities Report; if we do not feel it will give us what we need we do 
not have to accept it. Seven years ago we worked very hard to organize the Division 
and we have worked very well together during these seven years. Now if the school 
librarians feel they should have a separate organization, I do not believe we should 
try to insist that they stay with us. 

Our arguing seems to leave out the fact that we are all working for young people 
and those of us who feel that we can work better together should be allowed to do it 
and those of us who fee! that we need to be alone to do our best work should be 
permitted to do so, However, we should not kill the dream before it even arises over 
the horizon. 

Jeanne English, Detroit Public Library: I am not too well acquainted with the mysteries 
of great organizations. I can only speak from my own experience as a children’s 
librarian in a children’s room in a large public library. I used to have a very jealous 
feeling about everything that I thought or did that concerned children’s work. How- 
ever, as I see it now, you cannot impress a community with either the value of your 
work or the work of the adult department unless you have a united front, unless you 
present yourself to them as a unit. You cannot present children’s work and leave out 
the adult work. If we are going to work more and more with the mass of people, I 
think we need to know each other better and to have a less jealous feeling between 
departments. I am very much in favor of being more closely united,—of being thought 
of as a public librarian first——and a children’s librarian first 4. 

Harriet Long: 1 think we need to remember that there is a place to come together—all 
three groups. We are trying to find a home base in the A.L.A. organization where 
we may anchor ourselves, where we may come; first, in type of library work; where 
we may come to discuss problems that are problems to us all over the United States. 
Now the feeling is that the Fourth Activities Report will not be accepted or rejected 
but that it will be tabled. However, there it is, to be worked at and parts of it, 
through an evolutionary process, adopted. What we do need to keep in mind is that 
there is being formed right now an Association of Public Librarians; whether the 
Fourth Activities Report is accepted or not, that Association is being formed. 

Laura Steese, Flint Public Library: I move that we go on record as not accepting 
Part II of the Fourth Activities Report. The vote was 41 for the motion and 31 
against; with 57 not voting. 


The Department of the Army, Overseas Affairs Branch, 1660 East 
Hyde Park Boulevard, Chicago 15, Illinois is seeking librarians for civilian 
employment with the Army of Occupation in Japan and Okinawa. 

These librarians are a vital part of the recreational program of the Army. 
Women between the ages of 21 and 40 with a bachelors degree in library 
science may qualify for these positions. Base salary is $2974.80 per year. In 
addition, employees are paid a foreign allowance of 10% of base salary in 
Japan, 25% in Okinawa. Housing is provided free of charge. Other living 
expenses are low. Transportation both ways is furnished by the Army. Em- 
ployees must agree to remain two years in Japan, one year in Okinawa. 
Housing is not available for dependents. 
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The Division of Libraries for Children and Young 
People of the Midwest region met on Saturday, Nov- 
ember 12. Miss Jean C. Roos, Supervisor of the Youth 
Department of the Cleveland Public Library, who was 
Regional Chairman for the Division, presided at the 
meeting. Alice Louise LeFevre, chairman of the Division 
Fourth Activities Committee, led the panel discussion on 
A.L.A. Reorganization. Frances Henne, of the Graduate 
Library School of the University of Chicago, and Mary 
Louise Mann, Arsenal Technical High School, Indian- 
apolis, spoke for the A.A.S.L. Representing the C.L.A. 
were Virginia Chase, Pittsburgh Public Library, and 
Florence Evans, Racine Public Library. Panel members 
for the A.Y.P.L. were Frances Grim, Cleveland Public 
Library and Mrs. Mildred Ludecke, Detroit Public Li- 
brary. 

Frances Henne: It is essential at this time: 

To distinguish between the principles stated or im- 
plied in the Fourth Activities Committee Report and the 
: machinery of organization whereby to put these principles 
into operation. 

Roos To accept or refute these basic principles, and then, 
if we accept them, to evaluate the types of possible 
organization for achieving them. 





As far as library work with children and young people is concerned, the Report 
implies the following six basic principles: 


a. 


2. 


6. 


That librarians working with children and young people in public libraries 
are public librarians. 

That public library service to youth in this country, including service in 
the typical or modal public library which has no children’s room, can be 
extended and improved by strengthening the C.L.A. and A.Y.P.L. through 
their affiliation with the public library division or association, 

That school librarians represent an agency quite distinct from the public 
library—the school. 

That school library service to youth in this country can be extended and 
improved by strengthening the American Association of School Librarians; 
this association to be autonomous in A.L.A. and with its own executive 
secretary. 

That school librarians and librarians working with youth in public libraries 
have many professional organization activities that are mutual and these 
activities should be carried on jointly. 

That by thus strengthening the organizations of the A.A.S.L., the C.L.A. 
and the A.Y.P.L. and by providing for cooperative participation on matters 
of mutual concern, improved library service to children and young people 
will result. 


In my opinion these principles are sound and significant. 
Ihe three most obvious types of organization to be examined in terms of the degree 
to which each can achieve these principles are: 


1. 


to 
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The framework recommended in Part II of the Fourth Activities Committee 
Report. This proposed organizational structure consisting of federated 
associations and functional departments, is too complex and too amorphous. 
The machinery of the status quo—the Division of Libraries for Children 
and Young People as we now have it, This organization does not provide 
for these principles. 

A modification of the existing A.L.A. organization in which C.L.A. and 
the A.Y.P.L. would become sections in the Public Library Division or 
Association; in which the American Association of School Librarians 
would become an autonomous association in A.L.A. with its own executive 
secretary, and in which mutual professional association activities of the 
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three groups would be provided for by means of joint committees and 
meetings. This type of organization would put those principles into 
operation. 

It is the recommendation of the A.A.S.L. Board (and this statement of majority 
opinion of the Board does not constitute official action) : 

1. That Part Il of the Fourth Activities Committee Report not be adopted. 

2. That the American Association of School Librarians become an autonomous 
association in A.L.A. with its own executive secretary, and with informal 
arrangements for clearing mutual activities with children’s and young 
people's librarians in public libraries, 

These recommendations do not favor the adoption of the Fourth Activities Com- 
mittee Report, but neither do they favor the perpetuation of the status quo. In short, 
they indicate an approval of those six principles implied by the Report, and disapproval 
of the machinery suggested by the Repoit to put them in operation. Since those 
principles are too fundamentally important to dismiss, an alternative method of organ- 
ization is proposed for implementing them. 

Upholding principles but refuting machinery and then advancing substitute ma- 
chinery undoubtedly slows up any tidy analysis of the Report, but it seems essential 
that this position be stated. If the Report has been instrumental in bringing some of us 
to favor reorganization, even though it is not letter for letter the reorganization pro- 
posed in the Report—it seems wiser and more fair to state where the Report has led 
us and why, than to stop with a curt rejection of the Report. 

It is my belief that, should such an autonomous organization for A.A.S.L. material- 

ize and should the C.L.A. and A.Y.P.L. become sections in the Public Library Associ- 
ation, all mutual professional association activities affecting library service to children 
and young people would be carried on by joint committees and meetings representing 
the three groups of librarians concerned—and to a greater and more effective degree 
than prevails today; that the three professional groups would each be strengthened; 
that librarians and library service—and a thousand times more important—the youth 
of this country would profit immeasurably thereby. 
Frances M. Grim: Young people’s librarians are concerned with their position in the 
proposed re-organization plan. Young people’s librarians would be organized as a 
section of the Association of Public Libraries under type of library and would share 
the services of the executive secretary of the association with eight, ten, or fifteen 
other sections of varied interests. These sections may be a Trustees Section, a State 
Libraries Section, a County and Regional Libraries Section, etc. This will be in contrast 
with three groups now working with children and young people from two to twenty at 
whatever point of contact they may be reached. An executive secretary coordinates 
the services. 

Children’s and young people’s librarians would also be a Division of the Depart- 
ment of Service to Readers. This division will share the services of the executive 
secretary of the Department, which will include, also, the Reference, Adult Education, 
Audio-Visual Aids Divisions and groups interested in lending, documents, the blind, 
etc. Think of the many demands of the many sections of both the Association of 
Public Libraries and the Department of Service to Readers on their respective executive 
secretaries, They will have to be human dynamos to keep up with the interests of each 
group and they will have to have the wisdom of Solomon to deal with them impartially. 
What about the relationships between the section of young people’s librarians in the 
Association of Public Libraries and the Division of Children’s and Young People’s 
Librarians in the Department of Service to Readers? Young people’s librarians will be 
organized in two groups. In the present plan there is no machinery set up to coordinate 
the work of the two groups. In addition we will have to have strong ties with the 
other organizations working with young people. 

Miss Elizabeth Briggs, a past president of the Division of Libraries for Children 
and Young People, in an article entitled Going on Five, published in the February, 
1946, issue of the 4.1.4. Bulletin, says that the three groups (School Librarians, ‘Chil- 
dren’s, and Young People’s Librarians) met together in 1941 “to merge their activities 
in a common effort to achieve greater unanimity of aim and purpose, and, in conse- 
quence, more effective service.” She goes on to say in this article that unification has 
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not meant discontinuance of three separate programs, but duplication of work has been 
avoided. She goes on to say that members of the Division have developed a newer 
understanding of their common goal and sympathy with one another’s interests. 

Miss Batchelder’s report of Division activities and its accomplishments shows 
what can be done more effectively when the three groups interested in children and 
young people work together. 

Miss Evans talked of weaknesses that would result from having a part-time 
secretary with divided interests and introduced the question of financial support. She 
emphasized the fact that the Division, having been organized a relatively short time, 
had not yet realized its potential strength, The best interests of children’s librarians 
lay in rejection of the Report. 

According to Miss Mann, librarians have a definite interest in the type of library 
in which they work. Primary allegiance of school librarians, she asserted, is to the 
institution which employs them. While association with both the N.E.A. and the A.L.A. 
was advised, Miss Mann named specific advantages to be gained by school librarians 
if they form a separate organization. Among these were: a separate executive 
secretary, affiliation with educational organizations, an autonomous organization, 
more time for discussion of purely school library problems, and a larger membership. 
Miss Mann read the following recommendation, which was passed 71-2 at the 
breakfast meeting of A.A.S.L, that morning: Members of the American Association of 
School Librarians, meeting at the Grand Rabtids Regional Conference of the A.L.A. 
wish to go on record as recommending that the A.A.S.L. be an autonomous organiza- 
tion within the framework of the A.L.A., with an executive secretary of its own and 
with planned arrangements to insure close cooperation for clearing mutual activities 
with children’s and young people’s librarians in public libraries. 

Mrs, Ludecke declared that “in strength there is unity” but also remarked that 
there is much to be said for a vertical organization such as that proposed by the 
Fourth Activities Committee. In the public library it is important that librarians 
work as part of a total picture. This, she said, is especially important from the stand- 
point of administrators. She favored participation in the Public Library Division, 
working with the adult group. 

Virginia Chase read the resolution passed at the luncheon of the children’s li- 
brarians the preceding day, rejecting the proposals of the Fourth Activities Committee. 
If the plan were adopted she feels that work with children would be set back because 
children’s librarians would be competing for the time of a shared secretary as well as 
the attention of administrators. 

Questions and discussion following the panel related to the possibility of having a 
secretary for the children’s and young people’s sections, the dubious advantages to be 
gained by exchanging a working plan for something ephemeral and problems relating 
to financial support. 

The following recommendation, proposed by Marian Young, of Detroit, and 
seconded by Dilla McBean of the Chicago Board of Education was carried 62 to 31: 
We recommend that the principles concerning work with children and young people 
in schools and public libraries, stated or implied in the Fourth Activities Committee 
Report be approved, but that the machinery by which the principles shall be carried 
out should be further studied, and a plan worked out which will best implement the 
principles. 

SOUTHWESTERN (Forth Worth, November 19-23) 

The Division of Libraries for Children and Young People at the Southwestern 
Regional Meeting of the A.L.A. moved that the Division go on record as rejecting 
the Fourth Activities Committee Report and that there be a continued study of the 
Division's relationship to the A.L.A. and of the Sections’ relationship to the Division 
and to the A.L.A. 


Sue Hefley has resigned as Supervisor of School Libraries, Louisiana 
State Department of Education. She is succeeded by Mrs. Lena de 
Grummond, formerly librarian of the Terrebonne High School, Houma, 
Louisiana. Miss Hefley will join the faculty of the Library School at the 
University of Texas for the spring term as visiting assistant professor. 
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As the guests assembled for this year’s New- . 
bery-Caldecott dinner and walked down through \ 
long rows of banquet tables they caught a rich A 
color-impression of white and gold. Then as each 
guest settled in his place, white and gold materi- 
alized into a snowball and a gold race horse, 
gifts of the two publishers to symbolize this year’s r 
winners, The Big Snow and King of the Wind. 1 

The dinner was held in the Pantlind Hotel, ( 
Grand Rapids, Michigan on Friday evening : 
November eleventh at the Midwest Regional 7 
A.L.A. Conference with a capacity audience of 


four hundred ninety eight. 

When the moment arrived for the presen- 
tation of the awards, Miss Virginia Chase, I 
Chairman of the Children’s Library Associa- 
tion, rose to present the long speakers’ table 





Sean nee Teena comprised of notables in the library field and in 
the field of work with children and books. With Mr. and Mrs. Hader sat ; 
Miss Doris S. Patee, Children’s Book Editor, Macmillan Co.; with Miss |’ 
Henry was Miss Mary Alice Jones, Children’s Editor, Rand McNally & Co. ( 

Then for the twenty-eighth consecutive year Mr. Frederic Melcher, the 
inspiration behind the Newbery-Caldecott Awards, made the presentation of 
the medals. Mrs. Marguerite Henry spoke first, and was followed by Mr. ; 


Hader who acted as spokesman for the artist-illustrator team of “Berta and 
Elmer Hader.”” Both 
talks were marked 
with the sincerity and 
simplicity and direct- 
ness of the artist. 
(The speeches will be 
published in full in 
the Horn Book). 

After the accept- 
ance speeches, Miss 
Margaret Clark, 
Chairman of _ the 
Newbery - Caldecott 
Committee, described 
briefly the work of 
the Committee, nam- 
ing the runners’-up 
for the medals. Miss Helen E. Kinsey, in charge of Children’s Books, A.L.A. 
Booklist, in turn described the Chicago announcement of the awards, which 
this year was a simultaneous release all over the country. 
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At the close of the dinner, in keeping with a Newbery-Caldecott tradition, 
came the request that Mr. Melcher recite The King’s Breakfast. Not only is 
Mr. Melcher an inspiration to the book world, he also has a special flair for 
A.A. Milne. The Newbery-Caldecott dinner, 1949, ended on the proper note. 


1948-49 ANNUAL REPORT 
THE CHAIRMAN OF THE CHILDREN’S LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

The great consuming interest of the Children’s Library Association for 
the past year (1948-49) has been the question of its future existence in the 
light of the recommendations made in the Report of the Fourth Activities 
Committee. It is hoped that at each regional meeting held in the fall of 1949 
a statement will be drawn up to represent the majority of opinion regarding 
the Report which can be incorporated into a resolution, reflecting the opinions 
of all children’s librarians throughout the country, to be presented to the 
ALA Executive Board. 

The work of the committees has been phenomenal this year. The list of 
Distinguished Children’s Books of 1948 published in the Top of the News 
and the Booklist represents the result of the work of the Book Evaluation 
Committee, under the chairmanship of Katherine Porter. The committee sug- 
gests that possibilities for the list to be published in other book review maga- 
zines be explored. 

The Book Production Committee under the chairmanship of Bertha L. 
Gunterman, has worked for better understanding between librarians and 
publishers, especially over the problem of book manufacture, making new titles 
available, etc. A remarkable return was received on a questionnaire about 
out of print books and as a result many of the books will come back in print. 
Traveling exhibits of children’s books were sent to state library supervisors in 
17 states. 

The Membership Committee under the chairmanship of Laura Steese, 
reports a growth in CLA membership from April 1948, of 855, to 1249 in 
May 1949. The committee has regional and local chairmen in all sections of 
the U.S.A., Canada, and Hawaii. 

Because of the great need for recruiting, the Publicity Committee, under 
the chairmanship of Elizabeth Gross, sent out a questionnaire to 89 heads of 
children’s departments throughout the country. The results showed that the 
librarians agreed that: 

1. an inexpensive flyer designed to be circulated liberally to vocational 
high schools, colleges, etc., and presenting the opportunities inherent 
in children’s library service was needed. 
thought should be given to planning a corp of “minute women” in 
various areas of the U.S. who would contact vocational counselors 
and be ready to speak before student bodies on children’s librarianship. 
3. a list of spot announcements should be compiled to be used as sug- 

gested copy for such announcements in areas where radio stations 

are agreeable to carrying this type of material. 


(Continued on p. 26. See 1948-49 Annual Report) 
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AMERICAN FOLKLORE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS A 
by ar 
James Cloyd Bowman q 
(Talk at Southeast Regional Conference, Miami) tu 
Your many kindnesses have touched my ne 
heart. I open my heart to you-all in a bit of free 
verse. (This is free, you understand!) And d 
considering this ring on my finger, this is about as m 
far as you can expect me to go—at present. ce 
To you librarians, tl 
Who hold the precious keys to the city of light © 


And wisdom and joy, 

Who make the sun rise 

And the moon and the stars shine ° 
In the hearts of boys and girls! C 
I am, indeed, highly honored } 
To be allowed 





To lay my small fragile gift 
Before you. 
A thousand books, u 
Each bearing the imprint of some proud ambitious t 
heart, t 
Are laid each year in your lap. 
: Why one or another of mine ; 2 
James CLoyp BowMAN Has happened to catch your fancy t 
Is a mystery to me, deep, and wonderful ( 
As is the mystery of life itself, and of love. . 
And so, I love you-all for yourselves alone, ' 
And for your kind words and deeds. s 
I have been asked to say something to you about the meaning of Folklore, 
and more especially of American Folklore, and then to tell you somewhat of ; 
my own work in this field for boys and girls. ; 


The term FOLKLORE, as doubtless you all know, was invented one \ | 
hundred three years ago by W. J. Thoms, and was defined as “the traditional | 
learning of the uncultured classes of civilized nations,” or “the lore of the 
folk.” ( 

The Old World Civilizations for centuries had remained practically 
static. The social classes were rigidly defined and maintained. The uncultured 
classes thus had plenty of time to develop their own life, each in its own way. | 
The term FOLKLORE was invented for use by the cultured classes to 
designate the beliefs (superstitions), the practical knowledge, the homespun 
wisdom, the various arts and crafts of the Folk. It included practically every- 
thing from religion to child’s play. It is often spoken of as Old Wives Tales. 

Old World Folklore has been handed down from century to century and 
generation to generation through the Folk Tale. These Folk Tales that have 
survived the palsy of time and arrogance of change are given immortality by 
Great Creative Writers. To cite but a few examples: Homer and Chaucer, 
Aesop, Grimm, and Andersen. 

Our American Folklore is quite different from Old World Folklore, for 
the simple reason that our social classes are made up of many Old World 
nationalities, and always have been more or less pliable and malleable. Our 
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American Revolution rudely awakened our Tory Class, and later Jackson 
and his age completed their rout. In almost every decade or at least every 
quarter-century, we have had some intellectual or emotional upset and over- 
turn of our social classes, Just now we are in the middle of another social 
revolution. 

Our national political upheavals have resulted from our rapid physical 
development. The open range that produced our folk hero, Pecos Bill, lasted— 
roughly speaking—but thirty years during the latter part of the nineteenth 
century. The logging industry that produced Paul Bunyan lasted for about 
the same length of time. These heroes were born out of the unmatched business 
expansion of our country. 

There have been but few sections in our country where we have had a 
class similar to the Old World Folk. In a few mountain sections of North 
Carolina and Tennessee, and in certain backwoods communities in Maine, 
New Hampshire and Vermont are still to be found folk who live much the 
same as their ancestors lived in the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. 

If one is to make any serious study of our American Folklore one should 
understand something of its development. From the earliest settlements to 
the end of the nineteenth century, our forebears struggled against heavy odds 
to fight off the Indians, clear the wilderness, establish communications, and 
set up their homes. Frontier life established many dominating traits of charac- 
ter which still persist, and which are still referred to as ‘Our American Way 
of Life.’ Frederick J. Turner, in his essay, The Significance of the Frontier 
in American [listory, (University of Chicago Press, 1899) was the first 
scholar to call attention to the influence environment had wielded. 

May I suggest further that you acquaint yourselves with Western Ex- 
pansion: A History of the American Frontier, by Allen Billington, (Mac- 

nillan, 1949). This book, together with Turner’s essay, give about the best 
possible background for understanding our American Folklore. 

The Frontier developed our sense of broad humor, ‘backwoods humor’, if 
you prefer, and set us telling tall tales. These American traits produced the 
outstanding characters in our American Folklore: Paul Bunyan, Pecos Bill, 
John Henry, Davy Crockett, Johnny Appleseed, to name but a few. 

I should like also to say a brief word about the communication of Ameri- 
can folklore. There seems to be a general impression abroad in the land that a 
Folklorist is a person equipped with a knowledge of stenography or with an 
up-to-the-minute wire recorder. He goes innocently out into the field, and 
wanders about whistling until he meets someone who has a yarn to spin. He 
takes it down verbatim, Of course, in shorthand, he can set down only the 
bare words. He is bound to miss the tonal and inflectional and rhythmic 
nuances, yes, and the melodic elements of the oral recital. He misses all these 
if the story teller is a real story teller; and if he isn’t a real story teller, but 
merely a relator of facts, why bother with the story at all. A hundred better 
fact stories could be found any day in any newspaper. The wire recorder can 
catch many of the oral effects; but oral art is quite distinct and different from 
written literature. And the most important thing to teach any boy or girl is 
how to read and like it. Reading it is that opens the world’s richest treasuries. 
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Of course, wire recording and oral story telling have their place. Their k 
rightful place is to stimulate interest in reading or else to furnish escape and te 
relaxation for the moment. tl 
Some cultists go so far as to maintain that a Folklorist is in duty bound to n 
set down the story, good or bad, exactly as it is told him. If he so much as n 
changes a dot or tittle, he at once falsifies the story, so that it is no longer 
Folklore but Fiction. n 
As I said earlier in this discussion, the Old World Folk Tales have come i 


down to us through great creative writers, who have transformed fact stories ( 
into true stories. And because these stories are universally true to human I 
values, they continue to live. i 

Jéhn Burroughs once compared the creative process of the story teller to f 
the manner in which a bee flies from one flower to another, gathering a drop 2 
of sweetened water here, and another there. And as the bee gathers honey 
dew, he digests it, adding a bit of lactic acid, which he himself distills. The 
result is delectable honey—or figuratively, in creative writing, the result is 
permanent truth, /iterature. 

With this background in mind, I hope you will not think it pretentious 
on my part if I tell you a few things about my own Folklore stories. It is 
not my fault that I came to the writing of stories from a life of more or less | 
scholarly research, rather than from journalism. 

My folklore heroes are upstanding men, but they come from the Folk 
and smell of the good earth. They are strong in their own right. They are 
natural leaders. They are not gangsters or killers of gangsters. They are too 
strong and too great for that sort of thing. For example, my Pecos Bill re- 
marks that he has never had to kill any man or animal, even though he has 
often found himself in the middle of a bad fix. 

Fact is, Pecos Bill is not the kind of person a doctrinaire cultist Folk- | 
lorist is likely to meet when he goes out walking with his wire recorder. 
Pecos Bill is an idea, too, and a whale of a big idea! It took the best the 
frontier story tellers could do, working as hard as they could for a hundred 
years, to create Pecos Bill. Pecos Bill is a synthetic person, much as an 
American automobile is a synthetic machine. Into the 1950 model now 
proudly on display has gone the mechanical inventive genius of a million 
mechanics and salesmen, and many others including women buyers. And 
now it is perfected to the point where it is fool proof, adolescent proof, a joy to 
drive, and one of the Seven Wonders of the World to behold. 

Pecos Bill, in some such manner, is the product of the best story tellers— 
thousands of them—of the American frontier. The frontier nurtured the 
Story Tellers, and the Story Tellers invented Pecos Bill, not in one genera- 
tion, but during several generations. 

Pecos Bill couldn’t have been created in an earlier generation any more 
than the present 1950 model Ford Car could have been manufactured in the 
good old days of the Model T. First there had to be a Daniel Boone and a 
Davy Crockett. Davy, like the old Model T, didn’t do too badly. He could 
chip a squirrel out of a tree with his long flint-lock rifle. He could turn his | 
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klieg-light grin on a coon, and usually fetch him down. And if Davy wished 
te show off, he could, with great concentration, grin the bark off a knot on 
the side of a tree. All this, in the ordinary sense, was a good deal to do, we 
must admit; but nothing to hold a candle to the things Pecos Bill and Widow- 
maker do, and do so easily. 

Every great story must not only have at its center a great character, it 
must also have back of it a great idea or theme. My Pecos Bill has a great 
idea: The Unbounded Freedom engendered into every one of God's living 
creatures by the vast virgin American Frontier. And not alone is Pecos Bill 
himself the living example of this freedom. His famous horse, Widowmaker, 
is just as free as Pecos is. Any time Widowmaker takes the notion, he can 
buck, even Pecos Bill, over the top of the moon, or at least to the top of Pike’s 
Peak. When a girl from conventional England is brought out on the Frontier, 
this unbounded feel of Freedom, much to her parents consternation, gets 
under her skin. Even Pecos Bill cannot prevent Sue from leaping astride 
Widowmaker. And furthermore, Pecos Bill cannot prevent Widowmaker 
from bucking his best girl so high she has to dodge the moon. 

I hear some of you whisper that all this outlandish show of Freedom 
belies the reality of the Frontier, that the first duty of a cowboy is to break 
the will of his horse, and to keep his best girl under control. You’re right,— 
that is, from the point of view of strict matter of fact; but as I have already 
said, this is not a fact story. It’s a true story. At its center is the idea and ideal 
that has made America the greatest nation in the world. And to justify 
what I have just said, at least in part, may I add that my Pecos Bill has been 
honored by being chosen by our Government as one of the stories used in its 
present program of democratizing the Youth of Western Germany. 

In my Adventures of Paul Bunyan | made the first attempt, as far as I 
know, to introduce one of our great American folklore characters to boys and 
girls, This was twenty-two years ago. 

One other thing I wish to say about the American folklore story. If it is 
to have any permanent value or meaning besides being merely amusing for 
the moment, it must be given a matter of fact setting. For this reason, in 
ene of my stories I have sketched in the history of the open range, in another 
the history of the logging and lumbering industry, in still another, the 
history of the Iroquois Tribes in their noble effort to organize an ideal 
democratic form of government, and in still another, the history of the Re- 
construction Days from the point of view of the American Negro. 

To illustrate my meaning. Some months ago I met up with a traveling 
story teller who represented himself as a Folklorist, and heard him tell 
Paul Bunyan yarn before a large out-of-doors troop of Boy Scouts. He said 
he had copied this story down from the lips of a man who lived in the State 
of Oregon. This man told the story exactly the same as his father had 
teld it to him sixty odd years ago. 

This in brief is the story he told: A bald eagle started to fly from the 
tip of one of Paul’s Big Blue Ox’s horns to the tip of the other. And after 
flying five days and four nights, hard as he could fly, the poor eagle perished 
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midway in a blizzard of snow. He went on to say that the distance between 
horn-tips was several billion ax-handles plus several dozen plugs of tobacco 
and a cart load of empty tomato cans. 

I happen to know that the authentic lumberjack story was simply this: 
The distance between the tips of Babe’s horns was forty-seven ax-handles 
and a plug of chewing tobacco. To understand this simple story one needs 1 
to know that practically everything at a lumberjack camp was measured 1 
roughly in ax-handles. To make this tall tale sound actual and matter of fact, 
the lumberjack added the plug of chewing tobacco. All tall tales in their 








: s 

authentic form are made to seem true. ‘ 
The story teller referred to above didn’t even know the point to the ‘ 

Cc 
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measure many times the length of a single ax-handle. And another dis- | 
crepancy. There were no empty tomato cans around lumberjack camps | 
during the latter decades of the nineteenth century, for at that time to- 
' 


matoes were not put up in tins, 

Many boys and girls have within the period of two or three years, 
read and re-read my stories, until each has made the story of his choice a 
part of his life. As I have already said, my heroes are upstanding and 
strong. They are doers and not haters. My Pecos Bill, as an example, 
battles the vicious father of all the poison rattlesnakes and the terrible 
wouser, and all bad men he meets. He brings one and another to heel, and 
sometimes is able to put decent ideas into their heads; but he doesn’t kill 
them, nor does he hate them for long. 

Please don’t think in this rambling discussion that I have not had 
the boys and girls in mind. My stories catch the fancy of many children 
and carry them into a world of the imagination. My belief is that adults 
are not the only ones who need to find escape. Boys and girls, too, need to 
find refuge from parents and teachers and all other two-footed creatures | 
who fail to understand them. | 

My belief is that our American Folklore can be made to offer them 
at least a temporary retreat from the biting winds of adversity. It can 
carry them into a joyous young world where cynicism and hatred are 
nowhere to be found. And most important of all it can fill their hearts 
with laughter a thousand times more potent than goosefoot spinach. 


HELP US RECRUIT! 

The Division Recruiting Committee needs your help on one of our 
projects. Briefly it involves getting catchy captions and/or drawings playing 
up the recruiting theme in general as well as in our specialized fields, A cap- 
tion with an appropriate drawing will be used on the back of book jackets 
and should appeal to teen agers and adults. A series of book jackets calling 
attention to library work as a career would be effective on bulletin boards. If 
you have any creative poster artists, invite them to experiment with the idea. 
Drawings should be on 8x10 paper. Here is a chance for you to do your 
bit in the recruiting program. Send material to the committee chairman, 
Esther V. Burrin, Director of School Libraries, State Department of Educa- | 
tion, Indianapolis 4, Indiana. 


humor, because the miscellaneous plugs of tobacco and tomato cans would | 
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PROPOSED CHANGES IN THE CONSTITUTION 
OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


Note! The whole Constitution is printed in A.L.A. Bulletin 38:497-499; Dec. 1, 1944. 
These changes will be voted upon at Midwinter A.L.A. meeting in Chicago, January, 
1950. Added copies may be obtained from Frances Henne, Associate Dean, University 
of Chicago, Graduate Library School, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

ARTICLE IV—MANAGEMENT 


Section 1 The association shall be governed by two bodies; the executive board 
and the council. 
Section 2 The executive board shall be composed of the chairman, the retiring 


chairman, the vice-chairman who is the chairman-elect, the secretary, the treasurer 
and three elected members to be chosen as provided in the by-laws. The executive 
board shall include representatives of various types of school library service. (Formerly 
part of Section 1) 

Section 3 The executive board shall formulate policies . . . (Corrected numbering, 
was Section 2) 

Section 4 A majority of the members of the executive board shall constitute a 
quorum in action pertaining to that body. 

Section 5 The council shall consist of representatives from the school library associ- 
ations in the states, territories and Canada. The representatives shall be the chairman 
or president of the associations to be represented, or some one that the chairman or 
president of the associations shall appoint officially. Each state shall have one repre- 
sentative on the council, with the exception of those states where membership in the 
state school library association is not open to Negro school librarians. For those states 
both the Negro and the white associations shall appoint representatives to serve on the 
council, Canada shall have one representative on the Council. For states having no 
organization for school librarians the chairman of the association shall appoint the 
council member. The council member is to be a member of the American Association 
of School Librarians. 

Section 6 The function of council members shall be as follows: 1. To meet with 
the executive board at annual and midwinter meetings. 2. To participate actively in 
all discussions that come before the governing bodies of the association. 3. To bring 
matters before these groups that should come to the attention of the association. 4+. To 
vote on all formal motions that are presented at the combined board and council meet- 
ings. 5. To report back to school librarians in their respective areas information about 
the association, its activities, and the events transpiring at the national meetings. 6, To 
report to the board and council pertinent information about school library activities in 
the individual states, territories and provinces. 

Section 7 For states having one council member, each council member shall have 
one official vote in all matters coming before the board and council; for states having 
two council members, each council member shall have one-half official vote in all 
matters coming before the board and council. 

Section 8 A majority of the members of the executive board and council shall 
constitute a quorum in action pertaining to this joint body. 


ARTICLE V—OFFICERS 


Section 2 The term of office of the chairman and of the chairman-elect shall be 
for a period of two years. 

Section 3 The secretary and treasurer . . . (Corrected numbering, was section 2) 
Section 4 All terms of office shall expire ... (Corrected numbering, was section 3) 


BY-LAWS 
ARTICLE II—DUTIES OF OFFICERS 
Section 1 The chairman shall preside at all meetings of the association, of the 
executive board, and of the council, shall be responsible for the program .. . (Con- 
tinues as before) 
Section 3 The term of office for a council member shall begin immediately follow- 
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ing the conclusion of the annual A.L.A. conference, and shall end at the conclusion of 
the next A.L.A. conference. 

Section 4 The secretary shall keep a record of the proceedings . . . (Corrected 
numbering, was section 3) 


Section 5 The treasurer shall receive, record and disburse the funds... (Corrected 


numbering, was section 4) 


1948-49 ANNUAL REPORT—Continued from page 19 


The committee is in the process of preparing a recruiting pamphlet which can 
be distributed freely by interested libraries. 

Three articles on children’s librarianship by Harriet Long, Mrs. Irene 
Smith Green, and Emerson Greenaway, were solicited by the committee and 
appeared in the Library Journal. 

The work of the /nternational Committee under the chairmanship of M. 
Ethel Bubb, has consisted of continuing to make lists for translation, and in 
cooperating with the International Committee of the Division. Besides this it 
ras underway a book or pamphlet which will give the history of the CLA 
International Committee. This committee is one of the oldest in CLA and 
one of the most colorful, yet one of the least advertised. 

The results of the voting of the Newbery-Caldecott Awards Committee 
were announced by chairman, Margaret Clark, in March 1949, following the 
procedure voted at the Atlantic City business meeting in June 1948. 

The chairman of the Nominating Committee, Siddie Joe Johnson, reports 
the following slate of officers elected for the coming year: 


Chairman Margaret Clark, Cleveland 
Vice Chairman and Ruth Hewitt, Seattle 

Chairman elect 

Secretary Margaret Martignoni, Brooklyn 
‘Treasurer Elizabeth Gordon, Boston 
Division Board Member Evelyn Sickels, Indianapolis 
Newbery-Caldecott Leah Johnston, San Antonio 
Committee Members-at- Charlemae Rollins, Chicago 
large Eulalie Steinmetz, New York 


The chairman wishes to thank all the membership for its splendid co- 
operation throughout the year, the officers and committees of the association 
for their splendid work, and the Executive Board of CLA for its strong back 
bone on which she has leaned heavily. Special thanks are due Miss Sue Hefley, 
Division President, for inspiration and wonderful cooperation and to Miss 
Mildred Batchelder, Executive Secretary of the Division, without whose 
knowledge and help most of the work this year could not have been started. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Virginia Chase, Chairman, 
Children’s Library Association, 


1948-49 


September 3, 1949 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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IN THE MAGAZINES 
by 
Laura K. Martin 

A continuing problem of workers with young people is the provision of 
enough stories and articles about sports. Since American Boy was discon- 
tinued, Boys’ Life and Open Road for Boys are almost alone in their provision 
of fiction and features for the boy of eleven to fourteen, and they are, of 
course, only partly devoted to sports. Sportfolio discontinued publication be- 
fore many school librarians had discovered it. Athletic Journal and Scholastic 
Coach are worth purchasing in a large school library, whether or not they are 
taken by the school coach. Their content is not glamorized, as is that of the 
commercial publications, but it is all good reading for senior boys, especially 
for those who are preparing for any vocation related to athletics. 

In magazines addressed to the sports fans outside of school, non-fiction of 
acceptable quality is easier to find than fiction. The pulp fiction houses adapt 
their schedules seasonally to sports and thus subscriptions would be difficult 
for schools to arrange. For example, several publications devoted entirely to 
football are labelled ‘“‘fall issue”, or ‘‘fall issue, second series” and are sold 
only on newsstands. 

l'arsity, one of the Parents’ Magazine series (bi-monthly, $2.40, 52 
Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17) although it is advertised as ‘“‘for men of 
college and high school age’’ will probably not be read by college men. Many 
of the articles deal with problems seriously and intelligently, (recent examples 
being a discussion of fraternities, and of the risks involved in marriages be- 
tween people of different religious belief). High school boys are enjoying 
such articles as those which ask ‘“‘How Important Is the Coach?” and “Does a 
Baseball Really Curve?” Fiction is limited to one or two stories per issue, 
and other features include alluring portraits of movie actresses, example of 
campus humor, and the usual chit chat about dating and clothes. For high 
school libraries, this is probably the most useful of the Parents’ Magazine 
publications today. ' 

Baseball Magazine (monthly, $2.00 175 Fifth Avenue, New York 10) 
is on poor quality paper and the numerous photographs are consequently in- 
distinct, but articles are rich in inside stories of teams, personalities, and 
organizations in the baseball world. The style breathes the excitement of the 
game and might make for interesting discussion in the English class. The 
Ring: “‘World’s Foremost Boxing Magazine” (monthly, $3.00 Madison 
Square Garden, New York 19) advertises itself as ‘““A magazine which a 
man... may leave on his library table, safe in the knowledge that it does not 
contain one line of matter... in text or ads . . . which would be offensive 

. it is entertaining and clean.”’ Sport (monthly, $3.00 Macfadden Pub- 
lishing Co., 205 E. 42nd Street, New York) boasts Grantland Rice as con- 
sulting editor, and Bill Stern and John Lardner as contributors. Content is 
entirely non-fiction. 

These last three are mentioned here without recommendation, since they 
need to be carefully examined and purchased by the issue rather than by yearly 
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subscription. Each school librarian will have to decide month by month 
whether her need to stimulate non-readers is great enough to warrant pur- 
chase of magazines which do not often meet library standards. 

Parents’ Magazine has this fall made several changes in its constantly 
shifting publication program. Calling All Boys was discontinued some time 
ago and with the October 1949 issue, Calling All Girls became Senior Prom 
(monthly, $2.40. 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17). The new title is 
entirely appropriate since it is now definitely addressed to the older girl. 
The change in policy moves the publication up into a much more crowded 
field, making it a competitor of at least three established fashion publications, 
all of which are superior in quality of paper, and photography. Two books 


condensed in fall 1949 issues are of mediocre quality. Although there are more | 


regular departments the last three years, there are few very well-known con- 
tributors and editors. There seems less reason than formerly for subscribing to 
this magazine in the average high school. 

Probably in an effort to bridge the gap in ages for readers of Parents’ 
series, Polly Pigtails was changed to Polly, and, as of January, 1950, to Girls’ 
Fun and Fashion Magazine (bi-monthly, $.15 per copy). The cover advertises 
Stories, Comics, Beauty. A picture comic-strip is still called Polly Pigtails. 

The Reporter (fortnightly, $5.00. Fortnightly Publishing Co., 220 E. 
42nd Street, New York 17) is a new publication which will please liberals 
who feel that most of our magazines sound alike. Articles since its inception 
have been written by such outstanding Americans as A.A. Berle, Jr., Harold 
Taylor of Sarah Lawrence College, and Wayne Morse. Leland Stowe is 
European Editor. The plan of content is rather unusual—each issue presents 
a common theme in its first four to six articles. October issues considered in 
this way, “The Strain on Our Liberties” and “The American Businessman”— 
the November 8th issue treated “U.S. strategy in relation to the Russian 
possession of the atom bomb.” Each issue is rich in materials for the study of 
current problems. 

The last few years have seen a consistent though so far only experimental 
attempt to provide a magazine devoted to the interests of magazine publishers, 
serving them as Editor and Publisher serves the newspaper industry. Magazine 
World, which lasted only a few months, is now replaced by a quarterly, 
Magazine Industry ($4.00 Business Magazines, Inc. 40 E, 49th Street, 
New York 17) whose first issue was spring, 1949. It contains a sketch of 
3en Hibbs of the Post, and two articles on the comics, from the publishers’ 
viewpoint. The summer issue contained a long illustrated article on Field 
and Stream, its founders, present policy, and future plans. Not worth its 
four dollars per year in any but a specialized school library, Mlagazine Industry 
should be used as a reference for students and teachers studying magazines, 
when it is available in a nearby library. 


Enclosed with this copy of Top of the News is the ballot for your vote 
for the Newbery and Caldecott medals. This is the opportunity for all of our 
members to have a part in the choice of the awards. Will you please fill out the 
ballot and return it immediately to Ruth Hewitt, Seattle Public Library, 
Seattle 4, Washington, Chairman of the Newbery-Caldecott Committee. 


December 
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MATERIALS 
A QUARTERLY LISTING FOR 
LIBRARIANS, TEACHERS AND PARENTS 
edited by 
Alice Brooks McGuire 
BOOK LISTS AND READING GUIDANCE 

American Jewish Historical Society. Children’s books and stories on American 
Jewish history. National Jewish Welfare Board, 145 E. 32nd St. New 
York 16, 1949. 

3altimore (Md) Dept. of Education. School Libraries Division. The high 
school librarians choose the best books of ’48 for their readers. (Free as 
long as they last.) 

Beust, Nora, comp. Books to help build international understanding; a tenta- 
tive list selected for children and young people with special reference to 
the United Nations. The University of the State of New York. Di- 
vision of Elementary and Secondary Education, Albany, New York. 
October, 1948. (Reprinted July 1949.) 

Brent, Eleanor, Factors influencing the exact choice of the right books for 
children. Publishers’ Weekly 156:1870-77. October 29, 1949, 

From much experience in selling books to children, the author tells 
some of the factors to consider. There is a chart that fits types of books 
to types of readers, accompanied by a booklist. 

LaPlante, Effie and O'Donnell, Thelma. Developmental values through 
library books; a selected bibliography. Division of Libraries, Chicago 
Public Schools, 1949. Free. 

Library of Congress. Twentieth century poetry in English; contemporary 
recordings of the poets reading their own poems. L.C. Recording Labora- 
tory, Washington 25, 1949. 5 cents each. (Coin must be remitted 
with the order. ) 

Michigan State Library. Books for the youngest to look at—to be read aloud. 
Library Division, Sturgis Printing Co., Sturgis, Michigan. Sept. 1949. 
15 cents each; 500 for $5.00. 

Minnesota. Dept. of Education. Library Division. Adventure for all; a book- 
list for rural schools. Minneapolis, Author, 1949-50. 

National Council of Teachers of English. Poets’ recordings of their own 
poems. In Professional tools for teachers of English; Publications of the 
Council, March, 1949, The Council, 211 W. 68th St., Chicago 21. 

New Jersey Library Assn. The Children’s Section. Counterpane fun; a book- 
list for convalescent children. Miss Eleanor Burgner, Children’s Dept., 
Trenton Public Library, 1949. 10 cents each; $8.00 per hundred. 

USEFUL RECENT PUBLICATIONS 

Carskadon,- Thomas R. and Modley, Rudolf. U.S.4.; measure of a nation: 
a graphic presentation of America’s needs and resources. Macmillan, 
1949. 80 cents. 

Condensed for school use from America’s needs and resources by J. 
Frederick Dewhurst and others. 


1949 
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Henry, Ralph and Pannell, Lucile. Aly American Heritage; a collection of 
songs, poems, speeches, sayings and other writings dear to our hearts. 
Rand, McNally, 1949, $3.00. 

Pei, Mario. The story of language; a lively, authoritative account of the 
essential tool through which man has advanced from savagery to civiliza- 
tion. Lippincott, 1949, $5.00. 

Spencer, Cornelia. Understanding the Japanese; with reproductions of prints 
by Hiroshige. Aladdin, 1949. $3.75. 

Webster's geographical dictionary; a dictionary of names of places with geo- 

graphical and historical information and pronunciations. Springfield 

(Mass.) G. & C. Merriam Co., 1949. $8.50. } 


INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

Assn. for Education by Radio. Recordings for school use; a catalog of ap- 
praisals. 

Mimeographed reprints of evaluations which appeared as monthly 
features in the AER Journal. 

Farnum, Royal Bailey. Learning more about pictures; with reference text on 
selected works of art. Artext prints, Westport, Conn., 1948. $1.50. 

Contains a wealth of material for art appreciation. Lives of painters, | 
interpretations of artists and subjects, arranged by schools, etc. 

Kinney, Lucien and Dresden, Katherine. Better learning through current 
materials, Stanford University press, 1949. $3.00. 

Montclair (N.J.) College Women’s Club. Disc adventures for tiny ‘tween 
and teen agers. Community Child Study Group, +9 Melrose Pl., Mont- 
clair, N.J., 1949. 35 cents each, plus 5 cents for postage. 

Recordings grouped by age, for Christmas, religious music and 
stories, music appreciation, folk music, instrumental and dance music. 
No evaluations, 

National Commission on Safety Education. /lighway safety; a challenge to 
youth. N.E.A., 1201 16th Street N.W., Washington 7, D.C., 1949. 
30 cents each; less in quantity. 

Part I is a good history of highways and road travel. 

National Council of Geography Teachers. Geography and world under- 
standing. Author, Oswego, N.Y., 1949. (Professional papers, no. 9) 
50 cents. 

New York (State) Assn. of Elementary School Principals. Science for our 
children; a report of the Committee for the study of the teaching of ele- 
mentary school science in New York State. Charles E. Flinn, 1152 
Harrison St., Watertown, N.Y., 1949. $1.00. 

Radio Corporation of America. The modern school looks at television. RCA, 
Victor Division, Camden, N.J. n.d. Free. 

Saale, Charles W. Jnstruction in map use should be increased. Denoyer- 
Geppert Co., 5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, III., 1949. ( Physical- 
political series) Free. 

Teachers College Library, Columbia University. Textbooks for elementary 
and secondary schools; a selected list. Office of the Library Consultant, 
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T.C. Library, 525 W. 120 St., New York 27, N.Y., 1949. 15 cents each. 

A selective list based on the judgments of TC faculty. 

Travelers Insurance Companies. The human race; the travelers’ book of 
street and highway accident data. Author, Hartford, Conn., 1949. Free. 

A combination of cartoons and statistical tables on safety that will 
attract young people and at the same time give them some startling data. 

U.S. Office of Education, U.S. government films for school and industry. 
Castle Films, Division of United World Films, 1445 Park Avenue, 
New York 29. 

Arranged by government departments, with title index. 

NEW EDITIONS OF STORYTELLING LISTS 

Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. Boys and Girls Department. Stories to tell 
children; a selected list for use by libraries, schools, clubs and radio with 
special listing of stories for holidays and music programs; 6th ed. 
Pittsburgh, Author, 1949. 96 p. $1.00. 

Stories grouped by age level, for holidays, with recordings and a 
classified grouping. A title index is provided. 

Enoch Pratt Free Library. Children’s Department. Stories to tell; a list of 
stories and poems with annotations. Baltimore, Md., Author. 1948. 
62 p. 65c. 

Annotated list grouped as follows: Picture books and stories for 
little children; stories; poems; programs for story hours; subject list of 
stories; list of sources; list of poetry collections. All stories have been 
tried with groups. 

Steinmetz, Eulalie, comp. Stories; a list of stories to tell and to read aloud; 
alphabetically arranged followed by a subject index. New York Public 
Library, 1949. 99 p. 75c. 

730 titles with 3 subject indexes: Folk tales, Heroes, Festivals and 
fete days. Each story has been told to children, and its inclusion rests on 
their acclaim. 

FALL COLLECTIONS OF STORIES 

Cothran, Jean, ed. Alagic bells; favorite tales illus. by Peter Burchard. 
Aladdin, 1949. $2.00. 

Stories in which bells play a part. Includes some by Pyle, De la 
Mare, Andersen, etc. 

Fenner, Phyllis R., comp. Feasts and frolics; special stories for special days ; 
illus. by Helen R. Durney. Knopf, 1949, $2.50. 

Fisher, Dorothy Canfield. Something old, something new; stories of people 
who are America; illus. by Mary D. Shipman. W.R. Scott, 1949. $2.50. 

Favorite family stories of real people told to Mrs. Fisher when she 
Was growing up. 

Hatch, Mary C., ed. More Danish tales, illus. by Edgun. Harcourt, 1949. 
$2.50, 

Knight, Ruth Adams. Jt might be you. Doubleday, 1949. $2.00. 

Eight stories about the effect of intolerance through the ages. For 
young people. 


1949 
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Ritchie, Alice. The treasure of Li-Po; illus. by T. Ritchie. Harcourt, 1949. ¥ 
$2.00. 
Six Chinese fairy tales with true folk flavor. 
Scoggin, Margaret C., ed. More Chucklebait; funny stories for everyone; 
decorations by Saul Steinberg. Knopf, 1949. $2.50. 
Sechrist, Elizabeth H., ed. Once in the first times; folk tales from the 

Philippines, illus. by John Sheppard. Macrae-Smith, 1949. $2.50. 
Smith, Helen R., ed. Laughing matter; illus. by Kurt Wiese. Scribner’s, 

1949. $2.50. 

Funny stories. Includes Milne, Estes, Bianco, Richards, etc. 
Spooks and spirits and shadowy shapes; illus. by Robert Doremus. Aladdin, } 

1949. $2.00. 

Ghost stories by well known juvenile writers. 
CHILDREN’S RADIO BOOK PROGRAM 

The Hobby Horse Presents radio program, which has been so effective 
in making children in the Chicago area conscious of good books and reading, 
has now been taken over as a sustaining program of WMAQ, Chicago’s NBC 
station. It will be called The Carnival of Books. This book program for 
children is on the air at 8:45 each Saturday morning—its time would be 
accessible to most boys and girls, if only it were a nation-wide hookup. 

If librarians, teachers, parents and children throughout the country write 
to their local NBC station requesting this program, it may be possible to 
make it national. 

A more detailed description of The [lobby Horse Presents by Ruth 
Harshaw appeared in the May, 1949 issue of Top of the News. Please re- 
read it and write to your NBC station! 

NEW JERSEY LIBRARY ASSOCIATION CHILDREN’S SECTION 

The Children’s section of the New Jersey Library Association met at 
luncheon at the Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, on Tuesday, October 4, 
1949. Miss Mary Hetherington, President of the Children’s Section, intro- 
duced Miss Margaret Martignoni, Superintendent of Work with Children in 
the Brooklyn Public Library, who had just returned from ALA conferences at 
Vancouver and Fort Collins, 

Miss Martignoni, in discussing The Children’s Librarian at the Cross- 
roads, said that we have a choice of two roads to follow: the first road lets 
the future take care of itself; the second road challenges us to re-evaluate 
everything we stand for and everything we do. If we do this, we will discover | 
that children’s work is the key to all library work. Everyone in the library 
should understand this, and it is the responsibility of the Children’s Librarian 
to see that they do. We should take part in the work of the library as a 
whole, develop ourselves as “general” librarians as well as specialists. A new 
plan in Brooklyn allows the Children’s Librarian to be Branch Librarian as 
well. The best service to children will be given by a strong school librarian 
working hand in hand with strong Children’s Librarians in public libraries, 
and a close understanding between the two. To carry out our future plans, 
we need a strong recruiting program, to draw young people into the field. 
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